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REVOLT IN 
THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Mr. Cote: There is revolt in Java; unrest in Malaya; rebellion in French 
Indo-China—the whole southeastern Orient is clamoring for independence, and 
its people are ready to fight for it. 

Iam convinced, after thirty-five years of studying this area, that the native, 
wherever you find him, wants his independence, even though he may not and 
probably does not know what it means. I am equally certain that the rule of the 
white man in the Orient is over. Yet I do believe that a way can be found to live 
and work in partnership with these people. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: The people of the Indies as a whole, in my opinion, are 
not yet ready for independence. The Dutch by themselves are unable to re- 
establish their authority. The British are now helping them, but clearly they are 
reluctant to do so. This situation cannot be allowed to go on indefinitely because 
it constitutes a menace to international security. Others of the big powers may 
have to intervene. If the great powers intervene, the Dutch will then un- 
doubtedly have to accept some form of international supervision or account- 
ability to the big powers—preferably to the United Nations—in the rule of the 
Indies. 


Mr. SmoTHERS: The problem goes far beyond the question simply of inter- 
national security; it is a question of justice for people who are fighting for their 
freedom. 

It is a pretty sorry spectacle that, at the conclusion of a war which we called a 

fight for freedom, arms are being used to suppress men who are fighting for it in 
their own native regions. Incidentally, Japanese troops are being used by the 
Dutch and British for that purpose against the Indonesians. I believe that we 
must move with all speed to the establishment of a very purposeful United Na- 
tions trusteeship for the achievement of the earliest possible capacity for inde- 
pendence on the part of the people of the Netherlands East Indies. 

However, before we get into our solutions on this thing, we ought to recognize 
that we are dealing with an enormously complicated area. I would like to hear 
from Cole what are some of the major patterns with which we are dealing. 
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Mr. Cote: We have to go back for a moment and realize the size of this area 
which we call Indonesia or, perhaps better, Malaysia. It extends all the way 
from Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula on to the east as far as the great island 
of New Guinea, and it extends from Java on the south to the Philippines in the 
north. Some of these islands are of very great size, such as Borneo. Others are 
mere pieces of ground—just large enough to be inhabited. There is in size as 
great difference as there is difference in climate. Some of them are low jungle 
country; some are high plateau. The differences in the peoples also are very, very 
great indeed. Most of the people are of Malayan extraction, but they range all 
the way from the headhunters in the interior of Borneo and portions of the 
Philippines to the courts of Java and of the Malay States. 

In order to understand at all what is happening, it seems to me that we must 
have a little of the background. We must realize that the Malayan, of his own 
volition, apparently had nothing in the way of a state larger than the village. 
He had the little settlement and the little town. He was a cultivator of the soil. 

Then about the beginning of the Christian Era, Indian exploiters—Indian 
traders and princes—began to come into this area because of the spices in this 
part of the world. They found no organized government. Thus, one petty prince 
began taking over a little territory, combining it with others, until finally great 
native states were evolved. 

When one speaks to people over here about the great states of Srivijaya, 
Mataram, and Madjapahit, one usually receives a very blank stare. But these 
were very powerful states, with a great deal of commerce in the context of China 
and Indo-China. What I want to emphasize is that at this time there was a 
tremendous Indian influence, tremendous Indian overlay, which brought cul- 
ture, which brought writing, which brought the native courts, and which still is 
maintained to a very considerable extent. 

Then, through Arabian traders, Mohammedanism was introduced into the 
area, and certain states were converted to Mohammedanism by intrigue—by 
helping one state against the other. The fact that the majority of the people were 
converted to Mohammedanism is something that has to be reckoned with in 
anything that we have to say on this line. 

Then came the time of the great colonial powers. There came Portugal and 
Spain in the Philippines; though England was late in getting into the Indies, for 
she had her hands full with India proper. But Holland and her interests soon 
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came. And this brings us to the hot spot of this discussion—the Netherlands 
Indies. What about the situation there and the forces involved in the revolt? 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: The basic factor, of course, is nationalism, That was not 
born yesterday; and it will certainly not disappear. If anything, it will become 
more intense with time. 

There are some other factors involved in the situation which are more or less 
of a temporary nature. There are the effects of the Japanese occupation. We 
have seen, even in the case of the liberated countries of Europe, what mental 
confusion results from a long period of enemy occupation and enemy propa- 
ganda. Then there is the fact that the Dutch were unable to take over immedi- 
ately after the capitulation of Japan. There was, therefore, a complete collapse 
of authority; and, very unfortunately, somebody got the idea of using the Japa- 
nese troops to maintain order. This only added to the confusion and was really 


a terrible thing to do. 


Mr. SMoTHERS: There is much in what you say, but I believe that you are 
stressing surface causes rather than the basic ones. The drive for independence 


did not begin during the Japanese occupation. 
Mr. VANDENBOSCH: That is right. 


Mr. SMOTHERS: It may have been increased, but it would have come in any 
event. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I indicated that it was a basic factor. 
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Mr. Smoruers: Likewise, the struggle would impend even were the Dutch 
endowed with all kinds of arms to suppress revolt as of this moment. We are 
faced here with the fact that a long, long period of colonial exploitation is ap- 
proaching its end, and I rejoice that there is organized opposition to it in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Vandenbosch, you have written extensively about that 
area. I would like to hear your comments about the kind of rule which the 
Dutch had down there. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I would say that in some respects the Dutch rule was 
exceptionally good. The Dutch maintained the “open door,” although they did 
make some modifications in that.policy in 1932, after they were driven from a 
strict “open door” because of the economic nationalism in other countries. That 
can be contrasted, for example, with the American policy in the Phillippines, 
where we maintained, by means of preferences, a 100 per cent closed door so far 
as trade was concerned. In the Dutch Indies there was also a marked absence of 
racial feeling. The Dutch were notorious for that in that part of the world in 
that respect. Then, also, we must say that the Dutch tried to protect native cul- 
tures instead of wiping them out. 

Another thing, the Dutch prohibited the alienation of land to other than in- 
digenous persons. Not even a Eurasian could acquire a title to land. There isa 
further fact in that a large part of the resources were exploited by the govern- 
ment and not left to private exploitation. As a matter of fact, sometimes the 
profits of the government industries amounted to about one-fourth of the total 
revenue of the country. 

There were, on the other hand, certain weaknesses. The Dutch were very slow 
in preparing the people for self-government. Political development has thus 
lagged. They also did not spend so much on education as they should have.? 


Mr. SmMorHeErs: Despite the slight criticisms which you finally make of cer- 
tain phases of the Dutch rule, I would be quite unable to understand why any 
revolt is on if the Netherlands East Indies were the paradise that I would gather 
from your remarks. 

Actually we have to remember that the Dutch, while they were in many re- 
spects humane and while they lacked the racial animosity which some other 
colonial powers have had, they nevertheless maintained one of the worst con- 
centration camps of Asia for agitators for freedom in the Netherlands East In- 


*Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1941). 


? See John Sydenham, Educational Progress in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1943), and Raden Loekman Djajadiningrat, From I lliteracy to 
University (New York: Netherlands Information Bureau, 1944). 
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_ dies. Anyone who wanted to organize even a labor union was branded a commu- 
_nist. He was likely to find himself in prison or in the concentration camp. In the 
uprisings of 1926, thousands were imprisoned. 
_ With regard to education, I remember talking with a Dutch official in 1940 
-at Batavia, who told me, “Mr. Smothers, we don’t want the Japanese to come. 
We want to finish our work here.’”’ Only that morning I had been reading the 
literacy figures and had discovered that, after three hundred years of Dutch 
rule, less than ro per cent of the natives could read or write. I found myself 
asking, ‘“How long is it going to take you to finish your work?” The people live 


in a state of pauperization. 


Mr. Cote: Though it is hardly fair to say that it is because of three hundred 
years of the Dutch situation in there. It is perfectly true that with the early 
Dutch there—the Dutch East India Company—and during the first years of 
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the Netherlands government the people were exploited. There is no doubt of 
it. But with the changes which have come on, there has been a very consider- 
able liberalization of that program. In the minor education in the village schools, 
this has led to a raising of the standard of those with at least third-grade edu- 
cation up to about 15 per cent of the population. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: There were labor unions in the East Indies, Smothers, 
so apparently not all people who organized labor unions were put in jail. 


Mr. SmMoTHERS: There were courageous men who fought through. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I want_to point out that the American policy in the 
Philippines was very liberal. But, even there, a very large number of the na- 
tionalist leaders formed a collaborationist government, and this government 
actually declared war on the United States. Therefore, there must be other fac- 
tors than just those which you name, Smothers. 


Mr. Smoruers: I will grant that there are many things which are wrong in 
the Philippines, but we are discussing the Netherlands East Indies. However, 
it is true that if you are going to raise the question of the Philippines, despite all 
our sins there, our record in the Philippines has been such as to raise a beacon to 
the people of Asia, including those of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Incidentally, Vandenbosch, when I was down there in 1940, I found that one 
thing about which the Dutch were very careful was to limit very rigorously the 
amount of news that got into the papers about the proclamation of the Philip- 
pines Commonwealth. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I would certainly subscribe to the fact that the American 
policy in the Phillippines has been a beacon light. I want to specifically go on 
record to that effect. 


Mr. Cote: I want to bring in another point about the question which was 
touched on a moment ago of the independence movement. We have to realize 
that the people of the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, or the Philippines— 
or wherever one goes—are filled with the desire for independence. They may not 
know exactly what it is, but they do want independence. The question at the 
moment is how widespread and how unified the movement is. 

There is no doubt that there is a large amount of village coherence and village 
independence. There may be, in some of the islands, even some unity from island 
to island. I doubt, however, if there is at the present moment an Indonesian 
movement which covers any very large part, outside of Java. 


Mr. SmotHeErs: Very possibly that is true; but it is true of practically every 
great movement for reform, whether by revolution or by other means, that it 
is a determined minority which takes the ball and carries it. In Indonesia that 
group has prospects of carrying it with ultimate success, because, although as 
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. you say, there is not a thorough organization behind them, nevertheless, there 
is the longing for independence on the part of practically all. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: For the purposes of the record at least, it ought to be 
stated that the Dutch have made considerable progress in the last few decades 
in developing political institutions of self-government. Remember, also, that the 
Dutch have had long-range plans for reorganizing the empire which envisage 
complete internal autonomy for the various parts of the empire. That is on rec- 
ord; and the plans are already on foot to call an imperial conference to draft an 
imperial constitution.3 


Mr. Smoruers: That is all very well, but it is all so little and all so late. The 
Dutch have grudgingly made concessions when they have found that it was 
necessary to make them. But the records and the figures which I have cited on 
education are only one example of the slowness. 

You speak of self-government and the pressure of the nationalist leaders. 
When I was down there in 1940—at a time when the Dutch recognized the ap- 
palling peril which they faced from the Japanese—Indonesian leaders (who, in- 
cidentally, wanted ultimate independence, but who nevertheless did not want 
Japanese rule) wished to have a large native army. The Dutch would have none 
of it, because they did not want arms in the hands of people whom they wanted 
to keep down. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: What you refer to, of course, is the militia. The Dutch 
made very grave mistakes in these matters. There is no question of that. 


Mr. SmMoTHERSs: It almost looked as though they would rather run the risk of 
losing the place than to give a real chance for a mass advance with the people. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: Let us come back to the question of education. In the 
case of Puerto Rico, for example, the United States is pouring probably as much 
as seventy million dollars a year into that island. Yet a very large part of the 
children of school-going age are not in school. In the Philippines, in spite of a 
great deal of American money being poured into it indirectly—in the form of 
tariff preferences, and so on—the number of children in school was still only 
about 40 per cent of those between the ages of seven and ten. The problem is a 
very great and difficult one, and we ought not summarily to dismiss it by saying 
that they have been in there three hundred years, and this is the result. 


Mr. SmoruERs: I am not summarily dismissing it. But I think that the time 
has come to have an international trusteeship which will work for the people and 
which will not be merely for a program of colonial prosperity. 


3 Queen Wilhelmina, in her declaration of December 6, 1942, announced that, after 
the war, all parts of the Netherlands Kingdom would enjoy complete autonomy, while 
a central body would regulate foreign affairs, economic policy, and defense of the realm. 
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Let us also pay some attention to the British colonies near by. The British, of 
course, have the Malayan Peninsula. Why, in your opinion, has there not beena 
revolt there to date? 


Mr. Cote: That has the most difficult situation in this part of the world; 
and it is the place I expected trouble to break out first. 

Let me say justa word about the background there. The British, at the time 
when they moved in, took over Singapore, Malacca, the Dingdings, Penang, and 
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Georgetown—just little spots from which they could control the trade. Then 
later they imposed residence on the native states and really took over control— 
but, that is, by indirect rule. 

When they did this, they made very definite commitments to the Malayan 
sovereigns that they would not alienate their land; that they would not interfere 
with their sovereign rights; and that they would not allow proselyting against 
the Mohammedan religion. At the same time they committed themselves to 
develop roads and railroads and to develop tin and rubber. In order to do this, 
they brought in as laborers considerable numbers of Tamils from southern 
India and they brought in large numbers of the Chinese. In the years which have 
ensued, the Malay Peninsula has become one of the richest spots in the world. To 
accomplish this, the Chinese have come in in greater and greater numbers. They 
have become competent; and, today, they make up nearly half the population. 
There is also a very considerable number of Tamils who hold the balance of power. 
The situation as it stands there at the moment in the Malay Peninsula is this: 
The British have very definite commitments to the Malay sovereigns; yet if this 
country were now to be turned back to the Malay sovereigns, what should be 
done with those Chinese, who are pretty nearly half of the population and who 
are an aggressive group? If, on the other hand, they make that country demo- 
cratic and turn it over to the Chinese, they have broken every pledge to the 
Malay sovereigns, and there might be a Mohammedan war. 


Mr. SMOTHERS: You certainly pose a difficult question. In no case would I 
want the Malay Peninsula turned back to the rule of the local princes and sul- 
tans. What I think we need there, again, precisely because the problems are so 
difficult, is a purposeful United Nations trusteeship. 

With regard to the question of the Chinese, I think that it is well to say that 
the future of China itself—whether China is to move to a genuinely democratic 
regime or whether China is to have a semi-Fascist jingo future—will determine, 
to a considerable extent, the amount of cooperation we will get from China in 
working out problems regarding the Chinese population in Malaya, for example. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I would like to point up the question of the Chinese in 
this whole area. It is a very difficult and a very acute problem. The Thai govern- 
ment, for example, passed a great deal of anti-Chinese legislation. The Thai 
government does not have diplomatic relations with China; and the other day, 
as a result of anti-Chinese riots in Bankgok, the Chinese government protested, 
by way of Washington and back to Bangkok, that it would like to see an end to 
that. The Chinese newspapers have even begun to warn the Philippines against 
anti-Chinese legislation. 

But China does not recognize the right of expatriation. There thus must be 
some sort of international agreement, very specific, that the Chinese in that area, 
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if they intend to stay there, will accept the nationality of the countries of that 
area and not appeal to China for protection. 


Mr. Cote: I would like to say just a word there. The British have not al- 
lowed the Chinese in British Malaya to have British citizenship, unless they 
are born in a Crown colony. There is no such thing as citizenship in the 
Malay Peninsula. The British have insisted that citizenship is of the particular 
native state of which you are a part. They have not allowed that and for that 
reason. That has been one of the reasons why there has been a growth of Chinese 
nationalism on the part of the very large number of Chinese there. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: In the case of Thailand there are about two and a half 
million Chinese who are in a country with sixteen million population, and they 
are a people who are very successful in business. You can see at once that that 
constitutes a very difficult problem. 


Mr. SmotHERs: But I think that Thailand is a little bit beside our point here 
at the moment. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: It is the same sort of problem in the East Indies, only 
less acute. 


Mr. SMOTHERS: Far less acute than the Netherlands East Indies, certainly. 
We also ought to pay some attention to the problem of the very difficult posi- 
tion in which our allies, the British, are laboring today. 


Mr. Core: I would like to hear something about the dilemma of the British. 


Mr. SmotHers: And they have a real dilemma! The British have a labo1 
government. Down in their hearts, there are few men in that government who 
relish the job of colonial suppression. But they are in a quandary. They know, on 
the one hand, that they do not like the job of suppressing the Indonesians fo1 
the Dutch. They know that it gives their Socialist government a black eye 
in the eyes of the world. Yet, on the other hand, they recognize that whatever 
advances the Indonesians get will be demanded, certainly, by the Malays under 
British rule. They are in that kind of a quandary. 

Britain has lost so much that she hesitates to give more. Nevertheless, they 
are in such a morass today in the Netherlands East Indies that the time is ripe 
for the United States to give a lead for establishment of a trusteeship, which ] 
believe the British would be willing to urge upon the Dutch, if we give a decidec 
lead for it. And if the British joined us in that, there would be no question but 
that the Dutch would have to volunteer to accept the trusteeship. 


Mr. Core: What would be your idea about this trusteeship? Would you have 
a commission made up of people of several nations governing there; or would yor 
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have it done under a mandate by people like the Dutch who know their territory 
better than anybody else? 


Mr. SMOTHERS: The mandate system under the League of Nations failed. I 
am in favor, preferably, of a genuine collective trusteeship. At the very least, the 
authority must rest in the United Nations itself. Even if Holland should be ap- 
pointed the trustee over the Netherlands East Indies, it would be essential to 
have recognized authority for inspectors of the United Nations to go in at any 
time to see to it that the pledges for raising the status of the native population 
were being kept. Rigorous reports would have to be made, but, preferably, I 
must say I would far prefer a collective trusteeship, not picked on the basis of 
whether the administrators were from this nation or that nation, but picked on 
the basis of their expert ability to serve in the interests of raising the educational 
status of the peoples concerned, reorganizing the economic life of the Nether- 
lands East Indies in the interest of the natives, and so on. I will have to admit 
that for the time being most of the administrators would have to be Dutch, but 
it is very important to have others in there also. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I would agree with you that some sort of an arrange- 
ment like that may become necessary. It may be necessary even now. But we 
still have to keep certain things in mind. First of all, I do not think that it 
would change the policy perceptibly. The people in the Indies would at least be 
given the assurance that these reforms which the Dutch promised would actual- 
ly be carried out. At the same time, the people of the world would also be given 
that assurance, and that is highly necessary. 

But that raises a number of questions. Can the United Nations, for example, 
enter into any agreement with the collaborationists? Some of the nationalist 
leaders have been collaborationists with Japan. In Thailand we refused to recog- 
nize and collaborate with these people. In the Philippines the United States is 


following that policy. 


Mr. SMoTHERs: Let me just interject for a moment. The Dutch, while using 
that argument against recognizing any Indonesian who has had anything to do 
with the Japanese, seem perfectly willing to use Japanese troops to shoot them 
down. That is about the weakest argument I have heard today. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: Do you think that it would be wise to enter into agree- 
ments with collaborationists? Do you suggest that we do that in other places, 
particularly in the Philippines? 

Mr. SMOTHERS: If I were an Indonesian struggling for independence, I am 
afraid that I would have to say that during a period of Japanese occupation I 
would have laid my plans in accordance with the then existing situation. The 
Dutch refused to accept the help of the Indonesians in a mass sense to fight the 
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Japanese. The Indonesians wanted no Japanese rule. They were under the Japa- 
nese, as they are under the Dutch, moving for their independence. It is a rather 
cynical argument, I think, to say that we can use Japanese to shoot them down 
but we cannot deal with them because they have dealt with the Japanese. 


Mr. Core: What about the United Nations declaration regarding non-self- 
governing territories under the international trustee systemr4 


4 Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter of San Francisco outline policy for 
non-self-governing territories and provisions for trusteeships as follows: 


“CHAPTER XI: DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


‘ “Article 73 

“Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the ut- 
most, within the system of international peace and security established by the present 
Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 

“q) to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, and their protec- 
tion against abuses; 

“b) to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free political in- 
stitutions, according to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement; 

“c) to further international peace and security; 

“d) to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage research, and 
to cooperate with one another and, when and where appropriate, with specialized inter- 
national bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the social, economic, and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

“e) to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, subject 
to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the territories for which they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


“Article 74 
“Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect of the terri- 
tories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of their metropolitan areas, 
must be based on the general principle of good-neighborliness, due account being taken 
of the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, economic, and com- 
mercial matters. 


“CHAPTER XII: INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


“Article 75 
“The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international trusteeship 
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Mr. SMOTHERS: The whole question of trusteeship would be on a far more 
lutary basis had the United States led for a much stronger trusteeship pro- 
ram in the San Francisco Charter than we did. N evertheless, we have estab- 
shed adequate machinery for the kind of trusteeship that can work genuinely 


stem for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be placed there- 
ider by subsequent individual agreements. These territories are hereinafter referred 
.as “trust territories.” 


“Article 76 

“The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the Purposes 
the United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

“q) to further international peace and security; 

“b) to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
e inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards self- 
yvernment or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of 
ch territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
id as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

“¢c) to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
ithout distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage recognition 

the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

“d) to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters for all 
embers of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treatment for the 
tter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the attainment of the fore- 
ing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 


“Article 77 

“1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the following categories 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 

“q) territories now held under mandate; 

“b) territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of the Second 
orld War; and : 
“c) territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for their 
ministration. 5 Ohad’ 

“9 It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories in the fore- 
ing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system and upon what terms. 


“Article 78 
“The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become Members 
the United Nations, relationship among which shall be based on respect for the prin- 
le of sovereign equality. 
“Article 79 


“The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship sys- 
n, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states directly 
ncerned, including the mandatory power in the case of territories held under mandate 
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for the advancement of the peoples concerned, provided that there is a will or 
our part and on the part of the United Nations to make the system work for that 
purpose and not to make it just a kind of stopgap means of glossing over 2 
colonia] situation. 


by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved as provided for in Article: 
83 and 85. 
“Article 80 

“1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, made un 
der Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each territory under the trusteeship system, and unti 
such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be construed in o: 
of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any states or any peoples or the 
terms of existing international instruments to which Members of the United Nation: 
may respectively be parties. 

“9, Paragraph r of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds for delay o: 
postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements for placing mandatec 
and other territories under the trusteeship system as provided for in Article 77. 


“Article 81 


“The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under which ths 
trust territory will be administered and designate the authority which will exercise th 
administration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter called the administer 
ing authority, may be one or more states or the Organization itself. 


“Article 82 


“There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or area: 
which may include part or all of the trust territory to which the agreement applies 
without prejudice to any special agreement or agreements made under Article 43. 


“Article 83 

“7, All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, including the ap 
proval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment 
shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

“2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the people o 
each strategic area. 

“3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trusteeship agree 
ments and without prejudice to security considerations, avail itself of the assistance o 
the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of the United Nations under th 
trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and educational matters it 
the strategic areas. 

“Article 84 

“Tt shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure that the trust territor 
shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and security. To this en 
the administering authority may make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistanc 
from the trust territory in carrying out the obligations towards the Security Counc! 
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It is impossible for any single colonial power really to move speedily to raise 
1e status of subject peoples under it because of a psychological difficulty. The 
ngle colonial power knows that every step it takes to raise the status of the 
eoples concerned is a step to liquidate its own special privileges. That is one of 


ndertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as well as for local defense 
id the maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 


“Article 85 
“{. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
Jareas not designated as strategic, including the approval of the terms of the trustee- 
ip agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the General 
ssembly. 
“2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the General Assem- 
y, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


“CHAPTER XIII: THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
“COMPOSITION 


“Article 86 

“tT, The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following Members of the United 
ations: 

“a) those Members administering trust territories; 

6) such of those Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are not administer- 
g trust territories; and 

“c) as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the General Assembly 
“may be necessary to ensure that the total number of members of the Trusteeship 
guncil is equally divided between those Members of the United Nations which ad- 
inister trust territories and those which do not. 

‘9. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially qualified 
son to represent it therein. 


‘“PUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


“Article 87 
“The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carry- 
s out their functions, may: oS. 
“q) consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 
“b) accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering au- 
ority; . . . . 
“c) provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times agreed upon 
th the administering authority; and 
“q) take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the trusteeship 
reements. 
“Article 88 


“The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the political, economic, 
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the reasons why we need a collective United Nations trusteeship. I want inde 
pendence established at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. VANDENBOSCH: I would make the general statement that we are in fo 
very profound changes in this whole matter and that we shall have to go on to. 
new basis. That will involve a great deal. It will involve, for example, in th 
case of the United States, that, instead of reinstituting the preferences with th 
Philippines, we will have to go on a completely open-door basis. It will mea: 
that we take the responsibility also for improving the welfare of the peopl 
throughout the world. That means a profound change in our economic policy 


Mr. SmorueErs: I have pretty well stated my position. It all adds up to | 
trusteeship which should work for independence at the earliest possible time. 
should just like to say, here and now, that the United States ought to propose t 
the British and to the Dutch that we will give them not one iota of help in ship 
ping, in arms, or in anything else to resubjugate those natives. On the othe 
hand, we ought to be prepared to lead for a real trusteeship program. If we d 
that, I think that it will be accepted. 


Mr. Coie: We seem to be agreed that the revolts in the southeast of Asi 
are a part of a real movement toward self-determination. This demand must b 
met, probably by some sort of international agreement and definite pledges tha 


social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust territory, and th 
administering authority for each trust territory within the competence of the Gener: 
Assembly shall make an annual report to the General Assembly upon the basis of suc 
questionnaire. 


“VOTING 


“Article 89 
“ty. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 
“2, Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of the member! 
present and voting. 


“PROCEDURE 


“Article go 

“1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including tk 
method of selecting its President. 

“2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with its rule 
which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the request of a majorit 
of its members. 

“Article ot 

“The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the assistance « 
the Economic and Social Council and of the specialized agencies in regard to matte: 
with which they are respectively concerned.” 
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he natives will be given self-rule as fast as they are prepared for it. Ultimately 
they should be free to choose whether they wish to be a part of a larger common- 
wealth or to maintain independent states. 

We are agreed that these pledges must be clear, specific, and convincing, but 
we also agree that self-government is something to be earned, perhaps after the 
yattern of development in the Philippines. 


a 
Phe Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
y without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
hange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and mm no way involves the re- 
ponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting C ompany. The 
upplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and 1s not 
o be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 


os) 


What Do You Think? 


. What do you consider the basic causes for the present unrest and conflict in 
colonial areas of the South Pacific? Do you think that the British, Dutch, 
and French empires in these areas should be restored? Can they be restored 
to their pre-war pattern? Do you think that the granting of an independent 
or “dominion” status within the empire will be a satisfactory solution? Are 
these peoples ready for independence? 


. Compare the colonial practices of the British, Dutch, and French in South- 
east Asia. How do you explain uprising in French and Dutch colonies and not 
in British at the present time? Discuss. 


. What, in your opinion, should be the role of the United States in Southeast 
Asia? Do you think that it is time that this country took a forthright stand 
in solving the conflicts in this area? Should this be accomplished independ- 
ently or through machinery of the United Nations Organization? De you 
agree that the American example in the Philippines, even with “all its 
sins,”’ is a “beacon light’ to the peoples of Asia? 


. What colonies do you regard as ready for full independence? What have been 
the effects of Japanese occupation of these areas? Do you think that it has 
retarded the progress toward liberation? Do you think that Japanese collabo. 
rators who are now in the independence movement should be recognized: 
Discuss the implications of this problem. 


. Evaluate the system of trusteeships which was set up by the United Nations 
at the San Francisco Conference. Does it overcome the weaknesses of the 
League of Nations mandate system? How can it be further strengthened: 

_ What has been the Russian stand on colonial freedom in the United Na- 
tions Organization? How does it differ from that of the French, British 
Dutch, and American? 


. What are the moral issues raised by the existence of empires? Do you think 
that imperialism is bad for subject peoples because of political oppression anc 
economic exploitation? Or would you say that in many instances enlightenec 
self-interest may make imperialism beneficial to the dependent peoples? I 
this a step toward final freedom? 


. How should the demands for self-determination be met at the present mo 
ment? What pledges do you think should be given immediately to thes 
peoples fighting for freedom? Do you think that self-government is somethin; 
which must be earned? How? Is international agreement necessary to insur 
prompt action toward implementing these pledges? Discuss. 
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